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ELEVENTH HOUR IN NIGERIA 


By MARJORIE NICHOLSON 


NEST year in Nigeria the great question has 

to be answered—is it to be self-government ? 
If so, self-government for the whole of Nigeria, 
or for a part or parts? No one would pretend 
that all thirty million of Nigeria’s population are 
interested in these questions, but quite a long way 
down in the scale of political consciousness there 
is knowledge that something momentous is going 
to happen in 1956. 

Having paid a very brief visit to Southern 
Nigeria (the North being a subject for study on 
its own) I would hesitate to hazard a forecast. 
There is general dissatisfaction with the existing 
shape of the country, divided into three major 
regions, with half the population and over half 
the area in the Northern Region, and with the 
Federal Government administering Lagos and pro- 
viding the civil servants for a near-region in the 
Southern Cameroons. The Cameroonians, recently 
split off from the Eastern Region, are determined 
that in no circumstances will they link up with 
it again. Both Government and Opposition 
parties want full Regional status as the next step, 
and after that there is strong support for leaving 
the Federation of Nigeria altogether and remaining 
a Trust Territory until such time as unification 
with the French Cameroons can be achieved. In 
the East, both Government and Opposition are 

_ committed to splitting up the Region into smaller 
States (there is disagreement on the exact num- 
ber) and on strengthening the power of the central 
Government. In the West the Action Group, till 
recently taking its stand on the old Western 
Region including Lagos, has had to concede sup- 
port for the creation of a separate Benin-Delta 


State, but continues to insist on the maintenance 


of a weak centre. All the Southern parties would 


like to see the Northern Region split up, and there 
is some support for this view in the North itself. 
On the face of it, this looks like tribalism ram- 
pant. One pungent commentator’ has said: 
“All talk of self-government in 1956 is non- 
sense; all talk of a new constitution in 1956 
is the greatest self-deception in which any 
people can indulge; at this time of our 
national history, we face one and only one 
danger, the danger of disintegration.’ 

Is he right ? 

At present, party antagonisms look implacable, 
but that is the normal state of politics in Nigeria— 
it did not prevent the party leaders from coming to 
agreement in 1953. They are not really tied to 
the programmes they expound, nor do these (ex- 
cept where the question of power is concerned) 
derive from any very firmly-held political philos- 
ophies. The leaders can agree if they wish, and 
if they do, they will carry public opinion with 
them. If they do not, they: can delay self- 
government or wreck the country. 

If past experience counts for anything, we can 
expect that the Colonial Office will not openly 
refuse a united demand for self-government. Nor, 
if the politicians agree amongst themselves, will it 
prevent them from breaking up the country still 
further into regions, splitting it into two or more 
separate countries, putting all the pieces together 
again, or indeed doing anything else that may 
occur to them as they sit round the conference 
table. Within a few years Britain will be bowed 
out with smiles and handshakes all round and 
Anglo-Nigerian relations will be friendlier than 


1 ‘Ebenezer Williams,’ writing in the Nigerian Sunday 
Times, August 14th, 1955. 3 
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ever. But the ugly fact has to be faced that-in 
the last few years the pace of advance to self- 
government has not been determined by the grow- 
ing strength of an organised national movement 
in Nigeria so much as by the increasing unwilling- 
ness of the United Kingdom to govern. This has 
enabled many able and sincere men (as well as 
some rabble-rousers and crooks) to climb to power. 
It has also made their task in power a difficult one. 

Nigeria is now most generously equipped with 
the formal apparatus of a modern State—a 
Governor-General, three Governors and one Com- 
Missioner (in the Cameroons), three Regional 
Prime Ministers, one central and three Regional 
ministries, one Executive Council (in the Southern 
Cameroons), one central House of Representatives, 
four Houses of Assembly (two of them bicameral), 
one, Federal and three Regional civil services, 
four Commissioners in London, five marketing 
boards, and a dozen or so public corporations. 
This complicated apparatus enables the work of 
government to be carried out through machinery 
that is in all important respects democratic. Un- 
fortunately, it does not derive from, and bears 
hardly any relation to, the ordinary life of the 
people. 


Government and People 


This is the problem that confronts the Nigerian 
Ministers and imposes an almost intolerable bur- 
den of responsibility upon them. In the abscence 
of a genuine social basis for their Governments 
they are conscious that they and their officials have 
to do nearly all the work themselves. It is no 
accident that they have all devoted so much 
attention to education, and that Dr. Azikiwe 
should find it timely to quote Booker Washington: 

‘... it is not strange that in the first years of 
our new life we began at the top instead of 
at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or at the 
State Legislature was more sought after than 
real estate or industrial skill . . . Cast down 
your bucket where you are... It is at the 
bottom of life we must begin, not at the top.” 

‘ At the bottom of life’ are the farmers and a 
growing, though still small, class of employed 
workers. Especially in the Western Region, one 
has only to look at the iron and aluminium roofs 
replacing thatch, the improved roads, the number 
of children wearing shoes, to see the great improve- 
ments that have taken place in the last five years. 
The streets of Onitsha are lit by electricity, Enugu 
has been rebuilt, a start has been made at last on 
the Lagos slum problem, there is a new wharf 


1 Economic Rehabilitation of Eastern Nigeria, Gov- 
ernment Printer, Enugu, 1955. 


at Lagos, another at Tiko, there is_a new Univer- 
sity College; in every centre wealthy Africans are 
building themselves large and expensive houses— 
one could continue the list endlessly. 

This improvement is not illusory. All the 
Governments have seen the importance of co- 
operatives, and are continuing and extending the 
help given to them under the old régime. The 
Western Region is adopting an imaginative policy 
of combining the large-scale organisation of the 
Production Board (using marketing board money) 
with co-operation amongst the farmers, either 
through their native authorities or through co- 
operative societies. It is also starting on a new 
approach to the baffling problem of establishing 
consumer societies amongst a population overrun 
with petty traders. The Eastern Region has a 
number of interesting new societies, such as a rice- 
milling society and one formed by working 
builders, and the Co-operative Department is try- 


‘ing to find a basis for palm produce marketing 


societies in a trade in which it is:almost impossible 
to distinguish between the producer and buyer. 
The Cameroons banana societies have persuaded 
the Cameroons Development Corporation to buy 
their produce, and there are coffee societies -with 
their own small mill and cocoa co-operatives 
starting with the sole agency for equipment used 
in combating black pod disease. There are, of 
course, thousands of farmers who do not belong 
to co-operatives at all, but the movement is prov- 
ing its capacity to help those who do. There is 
also expansion of plantation production in both 
the southern Regions and in the Cameroons, and 
the quality of produce is being improved. 


Trade Union Problems 


In the industrial sphere the outlook is not so 
bright. By establishing one federal and three 
regional civil services, the politicians created very 
great difficulties for the trade unions, and these 
they are increasing by meddling with wages with- 
out consultation and without co-ordinating the 
actions of the various Governments. Since civil 
service wages set the standard for the rest, the 
unions are being dragged once more into the 
political arguments which have constantly divided 
them since the war. On the other hand, the trans- 
fer of control of coal-mining, electricity, ports 
and the railway from Government to public cor- 
porations has been successfully carried out, and 
the appointment of union representatives to the 
boards of the Railway Corporation and the Ports 
Authority indicates'a willingness to experiment 
rather than to follow slavishly the British model. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Comment 


CHIEF MINISTERS 


| ieee in Singapore and Malaya show the 

need to follow up a suggestion recently made 
by Mr. James Griffiths, former Colonial Secretary, 
that a conference should be called of Chief 
Ministers in colonies which are not quite at the 
final stage of independence. The period when, 
for the first time, a Chief Minister, responsible to 
an electorate, takes charge, under a Governor who 
still has substantial reserve powers and usually 
with several officials as ministers in addition to the 
elected ministers, is a delicate one. In Singapore, 
Mr. David Marshall was on the verge of resigna- 
tion through an early dispute over where his 
powers ended and the Governor’s began. In 
Malaya, there was an initial faux pas over the 
omission of Tengku Abdul Rahman’s signature 
from the amnesty offer. In British Guiana, there 
was a complete breakdown. In Eastern Nigeria, 
there have been disputes between the Governor 
and Dr. Azikwe and so on. 


When the Singapore crisis was acute, a telegram 
was sent to David Marshall by Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, counselling 
“most sober consideration before constitutional 
crisis is hardened by your Government’s resigna- 
tion.” It was the voice of experience. Dr. 
Nkrumah has passed very quiokly to the last stage 
but one, with a particularly understanding 
Governor in Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. In the 
Gold Coast, the difficulty has not been between 
Governor and Chief Minister. It is to educate 
the Opposition into realising that when you have 
responsible Government, the Governor is obliged 
to side with that government and can no longer 
be appealed to as an impartial arbiter. The 
‘arbiter’ is the electorate. 


There are local variations, but the pattern of 
advance is similar and nothing but good could 
come of a short private conference between Chief 
Ministers, with their Governors attending for part 
of it, to exchange views and experiences. 

There is a very special relationship between 
Governor and Chief Minister particularly in the 
early stages, depending on confidence and give and 
take. The new generation of Governors has to 
have an appreciation of the necessities of party 
politics, for which their earlier training may not 
fit them. The Chief Ministers have to recognise 
the dangers of non-co-operation or precipitate 
appeals to popular feeling. All could learn by the 
experience of others. : 
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SOUTHERN SUDAN 

+ shoei the Sudan has passed beyond the 

colonial stage, the troubles in the South point 
to lessons which may be applicable elsewhere. 
What should be done when one part of a territory 
is very much less advanced than another? Many 
in Britain felt guilty at abandoning the Southern 
Sudan, which clearly was not as prepared as the 
North for self-rule. A realistic appraisal of the 
situation shows that we could not have held back 
the North. To have split off the South, even had 
it been politically possible, would have left an 
unenviable state, with even less chance of develop- 
ment. Faced with a somewhat similar situation, 
for example in the Gold Coast, where it is the 
Northern Territories which are behind-hand, what 
is to be done? One essential is to hand-pick 
able Northerners and see that they are educated 
in the technique of modern government, so that 
there are some ready to take leading jobs quickly, 
a policy which is now being vigorously followed 
in Northern Nigeria, similarly threatened by an 
“advanced ” and energetic South. 

With no outside pressure, as from Egypt, and 
with the lesson of the Sudan before them, it should 
be possible to solve these problems without split- 
ting up countries into uneconomic fragments. 
But the British official should not first retire, with- 
out someone acceptable as well as competent to 
take his place. 


SERETSE KHAMA 

Mears refusal of Lord Home, Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations to take advant- 
age of the proposals made by the Labour Party 
National Executive Committee to end the deadlock 
among the Bamangwato in Bechuanaland is 
lamentable. Granted that the initial mistake was 
made in 1950 and that the official Labour line 
was to freeze the situation for five years, at least 
the Labour initiative now is a serious effort to put 
matters right. A most careful investigation was 
undertaken by the party’s Commonwealth Officer, 
who. saw all the principal parties concerned, in- 
cluding Seretse, Tshekedi, Rasebolai and Keaboka. 
There seemed a real chance to bring them together 
and to reach a settlement. This suggestion was 
dashed aside by Lord. Home, who published a 
negative reply before he even saw the N.E.C. 
deputation. Meanwhile, development is in abey- 
ance in this tribe. A vital decision has to be taken 
on mineral exploitation by outside interests. The 

tribe has failed to come to a conclusion. 
The energy and ability of the potential leaders, 
which might be given a more advanced constitu- 
tional outlet, is lost while the deadlock holds. 


Surely the time has come for a fresh aie 
Set 


The Separate Functions of 


GOVERNMENT and OPPOSITION 


ELF-GOVERNMENT does not solve all diffi- 
culties. While the struggle for independence 
goes on, everyone concentrates on this single aim. 
When it is attained, or is well in sight, the nationalist 
movement begins to break up into sections with 
different views and interests. If there is to be a 
successful Parliamentary system, these groups must 
become a Government and an effective Opposition. 
In a recent article, the Right Hon. Lord Ogmore, 
former Colonial Under-Secretary, gives a list of pre- 
cepts which should guide the respective parties in 
their new situation. As he says, often the leaders 
were colleagues in the fight for self-government and 
it needs considerable restraint to avoid personal ill- 
feeling when differences appear. But a successful 
Parliament depends on a basis of mutual respect. 
If this is lacking, the way is open for totalitarian 
practices on the part of the Government and for a 
destructive anarchistic Opposition. 


These are Lord Ogmore’s precepts: 

GOVERNMENT 

. Treat the Opposition as honourable opponents. 

Not regard opposition or criticism, as such, 

as tantamount to treason. 

Not regard themselves and their officials as 

the sole repositories of wisdom and truth. 

Be prepared to admit that on occasions their 

opponents may be right. 

Keep their governmental functions distinct 

from their party activities, e.g., they should 

not use the army, police or civil service ‘n 

furtherance of party ends. 

6. Maintain an incorrupt administration and 
public service. 

7. Secure to their opponents every freedom in 
thought, speech and writing enabling them to 
advocate a constructive policy and also to 
criticise that of the Government. 

8. Formulate a clear and concise policy pro- 
gramme. This programme will have to be 
varied from time to time in detail but its 
underlying philosophy should be sound and 
permanent and have a true relation to the 

- country’s resources and needs. 

9. Explain clearly and simply to Parliament and 
to the people not only what they propose to 
do but why. 

10. Never pass legislation or carry out by execu- 
tive action any policy solely actuated by 
hostility to or intended to damage any class, 
section or race. Legislation may sometimes 
have this effect but it should be an effect and 
not a cause. The object of legislation should 
always be the welfare of the people as a 
whole even though thereby some section is 
prejudiced. 

11. Honour the engagements of, the previous 
government in foreign and domestic affairs 


Ce 


and if it is desired to alter them do so by 


negotiation. 

12. Maintain a distinction between policy making: 
and administration. The former is the 
function of Ministers, the latter of Civil 
Servants. 

OPPOSITION 


1. Confine their opposition within Parliamentary 
bounds and not indulge in extra Parliamentary 
attacks as, for example, in Burma where a 
dissident group instigated the massacre of 


Premier Aung San and members of his. 
Cabinet. 

2. Encourage democratic feeling among the 
electorate. 


3. Act responsibly, remembering that they hope 
to be the Government in the future and there- 
fore advocate nothing which they will not be 
prepared to put into practice when they are 
the Government. 

4. Not to get into a rage if some proposal 1s. 
rejected by the Government and flounce out: 
of the Chamber. Remember that the Govern- 
ment also has its rights and is there to govern. 

5. Bring into being a Shadow Cabinet whose 
members study the subjects entrusted to them 
and debate them on the floors of the House 
with their opposite numbers—the Ministers. 

7. Formulate a clear and consistent policy in 
Opposition to that of the Government. Explain 
this policy both in Parliament and outside it. 

8. As government must be carried on and whilst 
the Government party is in power based on 
the will of the electorate, not, so long as it 
observes the constitution, try to prevent it 
from governing. 

It will be seen from the foregoing precepts, and 
no doubt there are many others, that the campaign 
is not over when the battle for independence has 
been won. Indeed, in many ways, it is true to say 
that it has only just begun. 


Reprinted by courtesy of Eastern World. 


MARGARET WRONG 
MEMORIAL FUND 


The Margaret Wrong Silver Medal, which has 
hitherto been offered for manuscript works in 
European languages by African authors, was offered 
in 1954 for a published book in an East African 
language. It has been awarded to Mr. M. B. Nsimbi 
of Kampala, Uganda, for his book Waggumbulizi, 
written in Luganda and published in 1952 by Messrs- 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., London, for the 
East African Literature Bureau, Nairobi. 

The Margaret Wrong Medal is offered in 1955 for 
a published work in a West African language. 


PAL tHOUGH encouraged by the evidence of 
goodwill towards West Indians, Dr. Clarence 
Senior, in a press conference at Church House in 
September, warned that colour prejudice in the 


United Kingdom is on the increase. He had just 
completed the first stage of the Survey on problems 
in West Indian migration which he is conducting 
at the request of Mr. Norman Manley, Chief 
Minister of Jamaica, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Douglas Manley. Dr. Senior was field director 
of a similar investigation of Puerto Rican migra- 
tion to New York City, and is Chief of the Migra- 
tion Division of the Puerto Rican Department of 
Labour. The second stage of his present Survey 
will begin in Jamaica. 

He said that much of the colour prejudice here 
appears to be due to ignorance, and to the dislike 
or mistrust of “ outsiders ” common to people any- 
where. He stated further, however, that this is 
no excuse and he did not wish to appear to be 
offering it at such, but successful solutions must 
be based, first of all, on an understanding of all 
Televant data. 


Reasons for Hostility 


The usual hostility to newcomers varies accord- 
ing to the amount of friction caused by competition 
for housing, jobs, and marriage partners; normally 
it disappears once the new group has _ been 
absorbed into the local population. In the case 
of the West Indian, his “high visibility,” i.e., his 
colour, makes him easier to spot as an “ outsider,” 
and prolongs his process of assimilation. Thus 
hostility towards him may last longer and can 
become thoroughly entrenched and perhaps patho- 
logical. 

’ At the moment, though two-thirds of the English 
population is prejudiced against coloured people, 
attitudes here are still flexible enough for hope 
that, with proper and unified action from enlight- 
ened people, racism will not become an institution 
in the United Kingdom, as it did in the United 
States and South Africa. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the landladies in Eng- 
land have stated that they are not willing to accept 
coloured students as tenants, and Dr. Senior 
thinks this may be due to misconceptions formed 
by advertisements, by the press, and by the 
natural tendency of “receiving groups” to 
exaggerate what they see and hear about the new- 
comers. 

Advertisements which portray coloured people 


AN AMERICAN ON THE BRITISH COLOUR BAR 


as minstrels, clowns, or ‘‘Sambos,” encourage 
viewers, especially children, to associate them with 
these unflattering pictures. Also, “ Though the 
newspapers protest at the suggestion,” says Dr. 
Senior, “the press is as commercial as the corner 


butcher, and will slice their boloney the way the 


customer wants it sliced.”” Thus the tendency to 
slant stories for sensation or “news” value will 
cause editors to ignore the many cases in which 
white landlords abuse their white tenants, and to 
print those in which coloured landlords abuse 
white tenants. To the editor such an event is 
unusual, or news; to the reader it is objective fact, 
and gives the impression that coloured people— 
and only coloured people—are troublesome. 

Once such distorted images are formed, it is 
difficult to correct them, partly because they 
appear to be based on evidence. Just as “ evid- 
ence” that coloured people are troublesome can 
be had from newspapers, “evidence” that they 
are poor tenants can also be found. Having 
noticed that, soon after coloured tenants move into 
a neighbourhood, it begins to deteriorate, one can 
conclude that it is good business sense not to rent 
to them. The fact is, says Dr. Senior, that coloured 
tenants are not usually admitted to a neighbour- 
hood until it has already begun to deteriorate. 
More dependable evidence shows that they raise 
real estate value because they make their own 
improvements after purchase. 


Orientation and the Weather 


On the other hand, many of the West Indian 
immigrants come to England with misconceptions 
of their own. The West Indian Governments are 
planning to establish orientation centres in the 
islands and in the U.K. for the migrants. These 
organisations will be financed, controlled and 
managed by these Governments, and will under- 
take to prepare their out-going citizens for diffi- 
culties and differences they will meet here, such 
as the housing shortage and the weather, and for 
the more unpalatable fact that their rating as 
skilled labourers in the comparatively simple 
economy of the islands, will not be as high in the 
far more complex economy of the United King- 
dom. The organisations in England will be set 
up in towns that have coloured residents, will 
attempt to solve problems which might arise 
between coloured and white residents, and will 
assist and advise trade unions and emvloyers who 
contemplate engaging coloured workers. 

Sees 


DUAL NATIONALITY AND CITIZE 


FAST-MOVING events in Singapore and Malava 
give additional importance to the attitude of 
China towards its nationals living abroad. The 
Western Powers may have considerable doubts as 
to the sincerity of Chou En-lai’s statements at the 
Bandung Conference last April but there is no 
question that ‘the democratic Asian countries were 
impressed with China’s desire to seek common 
ground and understand the point of view of 
countries with different ideologies and social systems. 
A positive step was taken to resolve an outstanding 
difficulty of profound importance to all South East 
Asian countries with the signing of the Sino- 
Indonesian Treaty on Dual Nationality.? Historically, 
by Chinese law, overseas Chinese have remained 
citizens of China whatever other nationality they 
may have adopted. Some 12 million able and in- 
dustrious Chinese control the trade and commerce 
in South East Asia, and are feared as a potentially 
subversive force who may act under the direction of 
Peking. 

In Indonesia, the Chinese forming some two per 
cent of the population, are said to have gained 
control of more than 95 per cent of the country’s 
industry and trade. ‘When the Indonesian Govern- 
ment offered the Chinese the chance to become 
citizens of their adopted country, only about one- 
third applied for naturalisation. The rest preferred 
to keep their ties with China. Although the over- 
whelming majority may be considered as non- 
political and interested mainly in business, Chinese 
Communism exercises considerable influence over 
the younger generation. The well-organised Chinese 
Communist Party collaborates with the Indonesian 
Communist Party.” 

China and Indonesia believe that they have 
resolved this problem. It is now agreed that all 
Chinese living in the Republic of Indonesia, who 
have attained the age of 18, including married 
women, shall choose their nationality within two 
years of the Treaty coming into force. Any person 
holding the two nationalities and desiring to retain 
Chinese nationality must make a declaration at the 
Chinese Embassy, consulates, or such temporary 
offices as may be set up and voluntarily renounce 
his Indonesian nationality and political rights. Any 
person choosing to retain Indonesian nationality 
must declare that he has voluntarily given up his 
Chinese nationality. Persons holding the two nation- 
alities, who have failed to make their choice after 
two years, will be regarded as Chinese, if the fathers 
are Chinese. If the fathers are Indonesian, they will 


1 Full text in Far Eastern Survey, May, 1955. Ameri- 
can Institute -of Pacific Relations. 


2 South-East Asia Between Two Worlds, by Tibor 
Mende. Turnstile Press, 21s. 


Obstacles on the 


be deemed to have chosen Indonesian nationality. 
If such persons have no legal relationship or know- 
ledge of their fathers then their nationalities will be 
determined on the country of origin of their mothers. 

The two countries have also agreed to encourage 
their citizens ‘ to respect the laws and social customs 
of the country in which they reside and not to take 
part in political activities.’ Both governments have 
agreed to protect the proper rights and interests of 
citizens, according to law, residing in each other's 
territories. The present treaty is valid for 20 years 
and will continue to remain in force unless either 
party gives one year’s notice of its termination. 

Since Britain recognised the People’s Republic of 
China in January, 1950, there is nothing to prevent 
negotiation, through diplomatic channels, for a 
similar treaty concerning the Chinese who represent 
about half the population of Malaya and Singapore 
combined. Discussions with Peking might well assist 
the solution of the complex problem of citizenship 
in Malaya. 


The First Federal Election 


In the elections of July 27th, 1955, of the 1,280,000 
on the electoral register, 85 per cent. of the electors 
who voted were Malays, but of the total popu- 
lation of 5,705,952 in 1953, 2,152,906 were Chinese. 
An amendment in 1952 to the Federation Agreement 
of 1948, made it possible for a Chinese to acquire 
citizenship by registration, if he was born in the 
Federation with one parent also born in the Federa- 
tion. Citizenship can also be acquired by naturalisa- 
tion if the person has resided in the Federation for 
ten out of the last 12 years, including the last two; 
if he is of good character and can speak Malay or 
English ‘with reasonable proficiency’; makes a 
declaration of permanent settlement; and takes the 
prescribed oath of allegiance and renounces all 
loyalty to any sovereign other than Her Majesty in 
the Settlements, or the Rulers (that is, the Sultans) 
in the States. 

It was estimated on June 30th, 1953, that under 
these amendments 433,000 Chinese would have the 
necessary birth qualifications to register and that 
566,200 Chinese were born outside the Federation 
and were therefore, ineligible for registration. The 
number of Chinese who took advantage of the 
amending Ordinance from September 1952 until 
December 1953, were 12,018. 

The urgency of a solution of the problem of 
Chinese citizenship has been highlighted by the 
overwhelming Alliance victory and the high percent- 
age poll, which is interpreted as a demand for 
independence. The Chief Minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, at the inauguration of the new Legislative 
Council on August 31st, put forward a time table 
for self-government within two years and independ- 


IP IN MALAYA AND 


» Self-Government 


ence in four years. He stated in the presence of 

* Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonia! Secretary, that the 
only real alternative to communism is nationalism 
and that the mandate of the people of Malaya was 
“to get independence or get out.’ A constitutional 
commission is to be set up with a Malayan member- 
ship but with an independent chairman, probably 
from Ceylon or India, which will have to tackle 
the citizenship question. Automatic registration of 
electors, citizenship based on the birth of the indivi- 
dual, plus the swearing of an oath of loyalty and 
declaration of permanent citizenship should be 
objectives of constitutional reform. 

Abdul Rahman has secured the agreement of the 
Government and the Director of Operations on the 
offer of an amnesty to end the Emergency. The 
campaign opened on the 9th September. If it ‘s 
successful, there will still remain the stubborn core 
of communist guerillas who are unlikely to become 
law-abiding citizens. Here a diplomatic approach 
to Peking on the dual nationality issue might result 
in the communists opting for Chinese nationality, 
Opening up the way to their repatriation to China 
as undesirable aliens. 

There are political, constitutional and citizenship 
problems to be solved in Singapore. An amnesty 
has been offered to an estimated 3,000 under-cover 
communists. Agreement has been reached between 
the Colonial Secretary, the Governor and the Chief 
Minister, Mr. David Marshall, on the use of the 
Governor’s discretionary powers. Where the Gover- 
nor has power to act after consultation with the 
Chief Minister, he will accept the Chief Minister's 
advice whilst maintaining his powers for the pro- 
rogation and dissolution of the Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd has promised to receive a depu- 
tation next Spring to discuss the question of self- 

| government after the Rendell constitution has been 
operating for one year. 


New Proposals for Singapore 

The tidying-up of the citizenship question in Singa- 
pore mainly concerns the foreign-born Chinese, who 
have not become naturalised. Of a population 
estimated at 1,200,000, the Chinese represent 950,000; 
72 per. cent are believed to be born locally. In the 
recent election in April, 1955, some 300,Q00 were 
automatically registered; over half the population 
is said to be under 21 years of age. There is no 
distinction of race or sex in the qualification required 
for electors; they must be over 21 and have resided 
in the colony for three years preceding the election 
and must not be aliens or owe allegiance to a foreign 
State. The Chief Minister proposes! that applicants 
for Singapore citizenship ‘should swear an oath of 


1 The T. ies, September 7th, 1955. 
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allegiance to the Queen; renounce on oath loyalty 
to any country, State or sovereign other than loyalty 
to the Queen; declare that they have been resident 
in the colony for 15 out of the 20 years immediately 
preceding the application; and declare that they are 
permanently settled in Singapore.’ This plan is to 
be valid for three years. 

There remains the over-riding compulsion of 
recognising in Great Britain that constitutional 
advance must be solved in the context of the post- 
war Asian revolution. In India, Ceylon and Burma, 
and to some degree in Indonesia, the newly-- 
independent countries have shown that, freed from 
Western Imperialism, democratic institutions and 
free elections have made it possible for the govern- 
ments to suppress communist uprisings. Military 
measures in Malaya have not solved the Emergency 
and communist infiltration. The Chief Ministers of 
the Federation and Singapore are well aware that 
communism thrives on colonialism. The growth of 
non-communal nationalism, the right to choose 
“neutralism’ or Western military alliances, such as. 
SEATO, economic assistance without political strings 
and independence are the only solutions. The first 
reactions of Mr. Lennox-Boyd to Tunku Abdul 
Rahman’s request for further advances towards self- 
government affecting internal security, finance and 
development, and the public services are not encour- 
aging. While favouring a delegation coming to 
London next Spring, he stressed at a press conference 
in Kuala Lumpur that he disliked time-tables for 
self-government, and the. importance of investigating 
how the police could be efficiently organised and 
financed before internal security could be handed 
over. He pointed out that Britain paid £65m. 
annually to the gross cost of military aid to Malaya 
and therefore we had a stake in the the Federation. 


HE dilemma that faces the British Government is 

summarised by Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald! ‘All advances 
in self-government which colonial powers judiciously 
dole out are met not with gratitude but with im- 
patience, for in so far as they fall short of fuil 
independence, they are felt to be unreal. The West 
can have friends in Asia who can be relied upon 
to resist Communist propaganda and Communist 
attack, but only on condition that no attempt is 
made to bind these friends to Western policies. The 
real defence against Communism is the unwilling- 
ness of a people to exchange the system they have 
for that which the Communists promise, and this 
defence must be a spontaneous growth in a free 
community; it cannot be imposed by outside aid or 
foreign alliances.’ 


1‘ East Asia after Bandung’—Far Eastern Survey, 
August, 1955. American Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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BIRTH PANGS OF INDEPENDENCE 


JOHN HATCH on his 


NE Sunday last July I was driven out of 
Kumasi through the plantains, the lofty 
mahogany trees, and the cocoa plantations, to the 
Ashanti village of Barikese. As we passed through 
a succession of villages along the narrow red dusty 
toad, grinning naked children shouted a _ phrase 
which I understand, is best translated as “White 
man born on Sunday give me three-pence.” More 
significantly, in every village was to be seen flying 
either the green, black and white flag of the National 
Liberation Movement, or the red, white and green 
of the Convention People’s Party. This was the final 
Sunday of the Atwima-Nwabiagya bye-election. 

In Barikese tremendous enthusiasm was evident. 
A great day-long rally of the N.L.M. had already 
begun. On a sun-shaded dais a continual succession 
of speakers addressed impassioned pleas through a 
microphone. Under the grass awning in the enclosure 
‘sat the main leaders of the N.L.M.: Bafour Akote, 
R. R. Amponsah, and Joe Appiah, the husband of 
Peggy Cripps. 

A procession was organised, led by white gowned 
cocoa farmers carrying their symbols of cocoa 
branches and hoes, with baskets on their heads. The 
‘whole crowd stood dancing and singing, culminating 
in a wild Ashanti war song to the accompaniment 
of tribal drums, their leader approaching up to my 
shoulder and liberally spattering me with his sweat 
as he led the chant whilst performing a grotesque 
ballet. It seemed a far cry from the sedate election 
meetings I had recently left in Britain. 

The same afternoon I visited another Ashanti 
village, Nyinahene, where Nkrumah’s C.P.P. was 
also holding its final election rally. Here the crowd 
was even larger, and amongst the speakers were 
Ministers Botsio and Welbeck. In place of the tribal 
drums came a brass band, with the Party’s Action 
Troupers, in steel helmets, singing their political 
songs. The cocoa tree emblem of the Opposition 
speakers was matched by the cock of the Government 
Party, Ashanti tribal cries by the C.P.P.’s shout of 
“ Freedom.” 

Gold Coast politics have always been volatile and 
in the past were often accompanied in Ashanti by 
violence. This bye-election was the first constitutional 
test of the strength of the Opposition in Ashanti 
since the rise of the N.L.M. twelve months ago. 
Happily, although tempers were high and propaganda 
fiery, no violent instances occurred. Its result 
reversed the two to one C.P.P. majority of June 1954 
and gave the N.L.M. a similar majority over the 
Government. 

The result of this election has been to shake the 
Government out of its complacent attitude towards 
the Ashanti Opposition and to show that, whether it 
be from organisation, incitement, indoctrination, or 
conviction, a large number of people in Ashanti have 


visit to the Gold Coast 


changed their allegiance from the C.P.P. to the 
N.L.M. This fact, however, has solved none of the 
constitutional problems which beset the Gold Coast. 
The Government still maintains that the Assembly 
elected by the adult suffrage in June 1954, represents 
the will of the people and is the only constitutional 
authority in the country. It therefore maintains that 
the present Assembly is the only correct instrument 
to draw up the new Gold Coast Constitution. The 
N.L.M., on the other hand, claims that the Govern- 
ment has lost the support of the electorate, that :t 
was not elected in order to frame the Constitution 
for an independent Gold Coast, and that a Con- 
stituent Assembly should be convened, before 
independence, in order to draw up the new Con- 
stitution. 


Where Lies Democracy 


Various contentious issues have been raised by the 
Opposition since the formation of the N.L.M. The 
cocoa price was one, the need for regional devolution 
another, the fear of C.P.P. authoritarianism and the 
existence of corruption yet others. Each one of 
these issues has been met by the Prime Minister and 
his Government. The cocoa price has been raised, 
a Select Committee of the Assembly was appointed 
to examine the proposal for a federal constitution, 
has reported and rejected it. New appointments 
have been made in the Cocoa Marketing Board, and 
its subsidiary the Cocoa Purchasing Company has 
been tightened up. The Prime Minister has even 
accepted the Opposition proposals to invite a con- 
stitutional expert from Britain, yet none of these 
approaches have satisfied the N.L.M. which refused 
to serve on the Select Committee and walked out 
when Dr. Nkrumah announced his decision on the 
constitutional expert. No less than the Constituent 
Assembly will satisfy the N.L.M. 

The issue between the Government and Opposition 
has now, therefore, resolved itself into the question 
as to which is the correct body to draw up the Con- 
stitution for an independent Gold Coast State. In 
its turn, this issue reflects the different versions of 
democracy current in the Gold Coast. The C.P.P. 
Government claims that the will of the people is 
best reflected by adult suffrage. The N.L.M. wishes 
special interests such as the Chiefs and the business 
communities to have representation. In Britain, we 
all agree that such an issue must be decided by the 
Gold Coast people themselves. Yet the British 
Government is still the final authority and in nego- 
tiating independence will apparently have to decide 
what method best represents the wishes of the Gold 
Coast people. There can be no doubt that socialists 
will support adult suffrage as the only means of 
democratically expressing the will of the people. 


[ WHAT THE COLONIES THINK OF BRITISH POLICY | 


The following is a final selection from replies to the Fabian Colonial Bureau's questionnaire 
from Overseas Territories 


British West Indies 


GROUP of Jamaican students in London con- 

siders that the main objectives of British 
colonial policy are gradual autonomy within the 
Commonwealth, increased economic development 
through loans and grants and social welfare expan- 
sion, and that in general these objectives are being 
realised, but very slowly. 

As regards economic development, they write, 
“_.. the chief criticism is that the colonies have not 
been given as free a hand in the organisation and 
execution of the projects as would have been 
desired.” On the question of self-govermament for 
dependent territories, irrespective of internal con- 
ditions and size: “ The size of a community and its 
economic conditions should be no deterrent to self- 
government, but in cases where internal political 
strife would militate against the free practice of 
parliamentary democracy, self-government should bz 
delayed.” 

The group thinks that private investment from out- 
side should be encouraged: “‘ Inducements would be 
tax concessions, provision of factory buildings, stable 
government and a reasonable margin of profits. 
Government control should include an agreement 
for fair labour practices according to international 
standards, reguiation of internal market prices, con- 
trol of profits.” 


A correspondent from the Bahamas writes: “ With 
the possible exceptions of the plural societies around 
the Indian Ocean, I believe parliamentary democracy 
is the answer. I feel that the Colonial Office has 
not considered questions of federal government 
deeply enough, nor has been prepared to experiment 
widely.” On self-government for dependent ter- 
ritories, he says, “ Sooner or later every colony will 
press for self-government, and if it is withheld the 
nationalist tensions which will result will do most to 
prevent the proper development of parliamentary and 
democratic institutions.” ; 

To the request for suggestions on the future of 
territories which may become internally self-govern- 
ing but will always be too small to defend themselves, 
he replies, “. . . The greater danger is economic 
weakness, and whether permanent pensioners can be 
allowed self-government. Here a system of Com- 
monwealth finance is probably the best answer.” 

On the question of financial assistance for 
development, “the type of finance required in the 
Bahamas is risk capital which very few governmental 
organisations could provide. In general, I favour the 
negotiation, of bilateral agreements between bor- 
rower and lender, e.g., as is done in the Colombo 
Plan, rather than one vast international budget.” 


British grip on 


While praising the record of the Labour Party in 
office, this correspondent adds, “One point I would 
make is that the outcries of Socialists in local govern- 
ment at the influx of coloured workers is making 
a very bad impression, the seriousness of which 
cannot be over emphasised.” 

With regard to the query whether formal organisa- 
tional links should be established by any party in 
the colonies with the British Labour Party or the 
Socialist International, he suggests that “no body 
should be allowed affiliation . . . without a period 
of probation and a visit to its territory by skilled 
and unbiased observers for those organisations. It 
should be looked to by colonial politicians as a 
stage to grow towards after having proved worth, 
not merely the start of a party’s career.” 


A Barbados reply describes the objectives of 
British Colonial policy as follows: “A combination 
of showing the world that British colonialism 
is tremendously enlightened—vide the publicity given 
to the quite controlled Gold Coast experiment—and 
a determination that the new expenditure by Colonial 
Development and Welfare and the Colonial Office 
will be at least partly accompanied by an increased 
the growing markets of the 
“dependent areas.’ 

This correspondent favours the encouragement of 
private investment “‘ with tax rebates and large-scale 
possibilities of Government buying of shares leading 
to control, if necessary.” 


Manuritius 

One reply from Mauritius suggests that small 
territories which may become. internally  self- 
governing but are too small to defend themselves 
should remain Crown colonies, but with the greatest 
independence for internal affairs. He is dissatisfied 
with present methods of consultation where the 
colonies are concerned, and suggests there should be 
an annual conference, like the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, for the colonies. He would 
expect financial assistance without political control, 
and thinks private investment should be encouraged. 

Another correspondent, writing on the objectives 
of colonial policy, says, “. . . It seems to me that 
the British Government is also keen to ensure that 
the colonial majority would, when self-government 
is granted, examine with sympathy the claims of 
minorities with a view to achieving, on national 
questions, the greatest possible measure of agreement 
rather than taking simple majority decision.” 

He is dissatisfied with methods of consultation 
and thinks that the representatives of all the colonies 
should be invited to attend meetings of Common- 


wealth leaders. i 
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Guide to Books 


Edueation and Social Change in Trepieal Areas 
By Margaret Read, C.B.E. (Nelson, London, 1955. 8s. 6d.) 


T would be folly for a layman to try to assess 
a great expert in her own field. Suffice it to 
thank Professor Read for her brief and brilliant 
exposition of the problems facing colonial govern- 
ments everywhere today, for as she says in the pre- 
face, the whole process of government in these areas 
is one of education in order that the peoples con- 
cerned may be prepared to face the modern world. 


As a social anthropologist, Professor Read is con- 
cerned not only with the educational aims of the 
west, but with their effects on the social and cultural 
patterns of colonial peoples. Today, when we face 
a critical turning point in our political relationships 
with these areas, there is no very clear direction 
being given by our educationists to replace the old 
confidence in our civilising mission, which can still 
be seen to some extent in French and Portugese 
‘colonies. 


It was not until after 1918 that the Colonial Office 
officially recognised the importance of indigenous 
culture in education and even now it is possible to 
find children instructed in terms of pink flannel and 
snowy Xmas cards rather than in local materials and 
local crafts. 


Education in terms of local culture and western 
poses many problems. Firstly and most important, 
traditional education is rooted in local culture involv- 
ing a particular way of life and pattern of values: 
the task of traditional education has meant social 
change and disruption. The main problem facing 
anthropologists and educationists today is how to 
produce a form of education which will prepare 
colonial peoples for the modern world without up- 
rooting them too violently; to make them the proud 
inheritors of two worlds, not frustrated psychopaths 
of shattered beliefs. 


Even if a perfect form of education could be 
evolved for the varying colonial peoples in our trust, 
it is a long process and at present limited by finance 
and by trained personnel available. In any case, the 
urgent demand for education throughout under- 
developed areas cannot wait for a perfectionist blue 
print. Mass education and community development 
schemes have therefore been evolved to meet the 
demand, and it is here above all that the social 
anthropologist can be useful to the technician and 
the educationist in ensuring that new skills shall not 
disrupt too violently traditional values. 


Experience, ranging from Nigeria to the West 
Indies and Newfoundland has shown that given good- 
will and time, community development schemes can 
be of the greatest value in colonial development. 


Professor Read points out that if world ignorance 
concerning British achievements could be abolished, 
then world criticism might exercise a less hampering 
effect particularly in Africa. But politics and the 
modern war for the contro! of men’s minds tend to 
bedevil the most perfect experiments and however 
sincerely one wishes to increase economic produc- 
tivity in Africa, to spread Christianity, democracy 
and freedom, the possibility that Africa may become 
the pivot of western power and stability inevitably 
colours one’s judgment. 


The best hope for the future in. Africa lies per- 
haps in those highly educated Africans who may 
have a true appreciation of their own culture and 
of the alien one they have acquired. Once beyond 
the stage of ‘cultural swaraj’ these may co-operate 
with their British fellow-workers to evolve the right 
pattern for the future of their own continent and 
perhaps of the world. ; 

Molly Mortimer. 


Ruth and Seretse. 
By Jonn Redfern. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


There is a refreshing frankness about an author 
who starts with the sentence, ‘This is a prejudiced 
book.’ He is openly ‘prejudiced in favour of Seretse 
Khama, and against the British Government. But 
his book is none the worse for that. It is an honest 
effort to state the Seretse case, without rhetoric or dis- 
tortion of the facts. It deserves to be read with special 
care by those who have supported the policy of 
successive Labour and Conservative Governments 
since 1950. 

The reason that this case has touched the con- 
sciences of so many people, both in this country and 
in Africa, is that it raises two issues of supreme im- 
portance: the just treatment of an individual African 
by our Government, and the welfare and happiness of 
an African people, the Bamangwato, for whom we 
are responsible. Moreover, thi§ is not a cause célébre 
dug up from the distant past. The main protagonist is 
still a young man, with an English wife and two small 
children. If injustice has been done, amends can be 
made, and authority should consider the children as 
well as their father. 

The Bamangwato are still without a Chief. Five 
years have elapsed since the banishment of. Seretse, 
and at the last Kgotla (tribal parliament) it was made 
clear that they would not accept another member of 
his family. While the Chieftancy is in abeyance, 
there will be political and economic stagnation. A 
rich mineral deposit has been found, but the Bamang- 
wato will not lease their land without the authority 
of their Chief. 
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It does not follow, of course, that Seretse could 
now return without dividing the tribe. But it is 
abundantly clear that the policy of excluding him 
permanently from the Chieftancy has not succeeded 
in forcing the tribe to choose a successor. The next 
Labour Government will have to think again about 
this unsolved problem. This book is a contribution 
to the informed opinion on which its policy will 
depend. Listowel. 


Emergent Commonwealth 


By W. E. Simnett. 
Library, 8s. 6d.) 


This book, with an excellent bibliography and 
pointers for students throughout the text, is clearly 
intended to provide a student with the groundwork 
for serious study of the Commonwealth, and to dis- 
‘cuss outstanding issues. It fails both as a text-book 
and as a discussion book. 

The ‘emergent Commonwealth’ is composed of 
the non-self-governing territories, eventually to join 
the self-governing members of the Commonwealth 
in a loose political association. The author sees the 
‘Commonwealth through very rosy spectacles, and 
consequently plays down the difficulties of such a 
‘development. . the phase of empires and of 
‘colonies which has subsisted in various forms through- 
out the long history of mankind,’ he says, ‘at last 
‘shows signs of coming to an end .. . with the eventual 
attainment of political independence by the present 
dependent peoples of the world.’ There is no sugges- 
tion here that there could be forces in Britain working 
against independence, or of the new imperialisms 
which have arisen in the world while British imperial- 
ism declines, or of the basic’ weaknesses within the 
dependent territories which are responsible for their 
position as dependencies. Mr. Simnett knows that 
all three exist, but he seems able to keep the know- 
ledge in the back of his mind. He gives, for example, 
no hint of American interest in British Guiana, he 
under-estimates the Chinese Communist impact on 
Malaya and appears to regard the emergency as ‘now 
in hand,’ he does not mention the spate of Communist 
propaganda that is being directed at the Colonies 
from Europe, and he thinks that Mr. Lyttelton’s 
conference on Nigeria ‘settled outstanding problems’ 
within Nigeria, although these problems are so real 
and serious as to have baffled the Nigerian leaders 
themselves. 

There are many other facile judgments scattered 
through the book, some of which would astonish even 
a novice in colonial studies. What is meant, for 
example, by ‘some form of equal partnership between 
the several races’ in multi-racial communities? Does 
this mean that the majority community will never be 
given its proportionate political strength? If not, 
‘what does it mean? There is even confusion in the 
use of terms, the unde‘ined term ‘ partnership ’ being 
used for the internal affairs of multi-racial communi- 
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ties and for the relations: between Great Britain and 
the ‘junior partners ’—i.e. dependencies within the 
Commonwealth. 

The book fails also as a text-book. Except for 
an excellent account of the working of the Colonial 
Office and of the Crown Agents’ organisation (the 
latter being particularly useful, since it is hardly ever 
discussed), most of the factual material is pedestrian 
and not always accurate. It is quite true, for example, 
to say that in Southern Rhodesia ‘ the franchise is in 
practice largely confined to white settlers,’ though by 
the terms of the Constitution Africans can acquire 
the franchise ‘on the same terms as Europeans,’ but 
it is not true that ‘the conditions have been eased.’ 
On the contrary, the all-European Parliament raised 
the income and property qualifications a few years 
ago, and the British Government has no power to 
prevent them doing so again. It is not generally 
thought that British Guiana and British Honduras 
can absorb large numbers of settlers from the West 
Indian islands, and while it is true that in Barbados 
“the Legislature has become more representative of 
the community as a whole’ it is also true that in the 
curious, antiquated Constitution, Barbados is at pre- 
sent almost completely self-governing. It is true that 
Sir Keith Hancock ‘undertook a special mission’ 
to Uganda, but it ought also to be stated that his 
mission was to assist the Baganda todrawup proposals 
for constitutional reform, not to make the proposals 
himself. There are even some surprising errors of 
detail: for example, it is said that in Nigeria ‘the 
northern and southern provincial centres are at 
Kaduna and Enugu,’ whereas these are regional, not 
provincial, centres. Enugu is the centre for the east, 
not the south, and Ibadan is the centre for the west; 
and the Sardauna is not the ruler of Sokoto, but 
traditionally the leader of the Sultan’s troops. 

There is a great deal in this book that a student can 
learn and discuss. The pity of it is that the beginner 
will not be able to pick out the inaccuracies from the 
rest of the text. Fabian. 


The British Council: Report for the Twentieth 
year (2s. 6d.). Over one-third of the Government 
Grant to the Council is spent on work relating to the 
Commonwealth and work in Asia and Africa is 
steadily expanding. On the other hand, the number 
of. colonial students coming to England has risen 
from 1,000 to 10,000 since 1946. During the last 
four years the Council staff have met over 10,000 
colonial students and helped over 5,000 to find lodg- 
ings, and in 1953 opened a hostel in Lancaster Gate. 
The Report points out that though much has been 
done to help the colonial student over his initial days 
of bewilderment yet the increasing numbers arriving 
from the Middle East and South-east Asia are strain- 
ing resources to the uttermost. The future of the 
Council’s work rests on the Government’s final vie'v 
on the Drogheda enquiry (Cmd. 9138, April, 1954). 
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Correspondence 
To the Editor of VENTURE 


Sir—In her review of my book, The People of 
Kenya Speak for Themselves in the August issue of 
Venture, Miss Nicholson says that the Labour 
Government was sincere in regard to Kenya but that 
no one was able to convince the Kenya Africans 
that this was so. There is no ground for this state- 
ment. The Kenya Africans addressed their first 
petition in 1950 to the Labour Government. When 
I came here in 1951, it so happened that the first 
people I saw were members of the Labour Party. 
Then, as today, the Africans held these points to be 
paramount: “The land question” and “ political 
power . . . overwhelmingly in the hands of Euro- 
peans.” Of these, Miss Nicholson says: “Steps had 
been taken to end... these evils, but they were 
too late.” That is entirely untrue. No such steps 
have been taken either by the Labour Party or the 
Conservative Party. The Labour Party and the 
Fabian Society are able at any time to win the con- 
fidence of Kenya Africans by taking the initiative 
in settling these bitter grievances for which so many 
thousands of Africans have died. It is the denial 
of elementary rights of Africans which is responsible 
for whatever is to be condemned in Kenya today, 
on the part of Africans and of non-Africans alike, 
and the first requirement in any consideration of the 
Kenya question is unflinchingly to place the respon- 
sibility for these evils at the feet of those in authority. 

Yours sincerely, 
7, Winchester Road, Mbiyu Koinange. 
London, N.W.3. 


Marjorie Nicholson writes: Mr. Koinange is en- 
titled to his opinion, and no one has questioned his 
sincerity. It therefore seems unnecessary for him 
to question the sincerity of other participants in the 
Kenya tragedy. The records, which I urged Fabians 
to study along with his book, will indicate whether 
or not Labour Ministers took steps to end the 
political and land grievances of Africans. His letter 
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confirms my view that if Kenya Africans had been 
given their legitimate political opportunities before 
1950, they would have been aware of the obstacles 
that the Kenya Government had to overcome and. 
would at the same time have been able to make 
their contribution towards their removal. Nigeria 
could also have presented a very difficult situation 
if this had not been done there, and it appears that 
we are working up to a similar breakdown of 
co-operation in Central Africa. 


Eleventh Hour in Nigeria 
(Continued from Page 2) 


It was encouraging, also, to be told on several 
occasions that the benefit of improved general 
education is now being felt in the training of 
artisans, and that everywhere Africans are moving 
up into jobs which were previously done by 
expatriates. 


Such social changes are slow in effect, but they 
must ultimately raise the political level. If one 
looked only at the apparent disunity, the failures 
in local government, the weakness of party 
organisation, the evidence of an overburdened 
administration (as in the decline in the postal 
services), and the truly awful and revolting cor- 
ruption, one would say that self-government can- 
not succeed. But this would be only half the 
picture. On the other side are the vigour and 
common sense of the people, the administrative 
ability and the vision to be found amongst the 
leaders, the psychological release that has come 
from nationalist success, and the willingness to 
accept the new régime that is frequently found 
amongst expatriate officials and business-men. The 
elements of success are there, and at least it is 
certain that, if there is any danger of a repetition 
of the Lyttelton performance of 1953, there is 
nothing whatever to be gained by trying to per- 
petuate Colonial Office control if Nigeria wants 
it ended. 
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